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MEMOIR SL CAPPER. 
Continued from page 419 ) 
1850, 10th mo., 18. 
M. Yesterday we came to this 
sweet village, where we met a small company, 
and again experienced that the spring of living 
wate times openet d to thuse who are un- 
j L lodge at Mary Sutton’s, who is ex- 
ceedingly kind; the house is in a fine situation. 
We are in sight of the church at Brigham, 
where George Fox convinced many hundreds in 
one day. L wish it were right that such things 
should take place now. The meeting at Pard- 
shaw was a deeply interesting and soul-stirring 
time. A very agree able cow pany of Friends 
meet, in a capit Jl house, very near the famous 
Crag, from whic h George Fox preache d to such 
numbers. It is a very abrupt front of a rock, 
which presents a row of terraces. In the midst 
of one of the uppermost, are two points of rock, 
about three feet high, which, standing in anangu- 
lar form, make a natural pulpit, 
F.’s 2 , ” The Preacher's Clint.’ The most re- 
markak fact is, that words, spoken from this 
pulpit in the us sual tune, cau be very distinctly 
heard over a large area, which is bel low this 
stone gallery and pulpit, and is capable of con- 
taining 20,000 persons. The 
ing beautiful ; the scenery in lake and moun- 
tain is sublime. One can scarcely describe the 
feelings whic h are awukeued by being at these | 
localities, where such extraordin: ary convince- 
ments took place in early days, and where al- 
most every house was the residence of a Friend, | 
and many of them very eminent; John | 
Banks, John Burnyeat, ete. 
10 mo. 19. A day of unusual peacefulness. 

At Greysouthen preparative meeting, ability was 
felt to entreat some to yield to the purifying op- 
eration of Divine love on their souls. 
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The following letter, ad eed by | S. 0. toa 
friend, whom he loved and valued, will show 
his faithfulness and his sympathy, &c. 

“* Bristol, 5, 12 mo. 1850. 

MY VERY DEAR FrIEND,—In the love and 
freedom which our acquaintance warrants, I 
must, with brotherly affection, acknowledge that 
I thought thy communication in meeting yes- 
| terday was not attended with that which is some- 


__. | times expresssed by the word baptizing ; and I 


hope, my beloved friend, that, after so many in- 
| stances as we have known of simil: arity of ex- 
ercise, thou mayest be disposed to give thy se- 
rious consideration to my remarks. [ think I 
know something of the snares which are laid 
for those who occasionally have tokens granted 
them of Divine condescension; how subtlely 
a desire to be found 
faithful, so as to induce a want of watchfulness 
the exercises of the mind, 
without the clear pointing of duty so to do. 
How naturally averse are we to the process of 
waiting and of proving the fleece! and yet I 
have sometimes found that, after much exercise, 
the injunction has been, Seal the vision, and 
speak it not. I trust that thou wilt be disposed 
to consider this free communication of my 
thoughts as the result of the true friendship 
which I feel for thee ; quickened by an ardent 
desire that thy spiritual growth may not be im- 
peded, nor thy usefulness marred. I believe 

that thou occupiest an important post in the 
place where thy lot has fallen, and my prayer 
for thee is that thou m: iyest steadily pursue thy 
course, in retiredness of mind, and be a bles- 
sing to those around thee ; that, through watch- 
fulness, thou mayest not only escape ‘the fiery 
darts, but the subtle machinations of the enem y; 
and close a life of trial in that peace which pass- 
eth the understanding of unregene a) man 


Thy truly attached ‘friend, 5. 
To Rachel Fowler. 
 Melkshom, 27, 1 mo. 1851. 
My pEAR Frienpd,—I think thou wilt excuse 


| the intrusion upon thee of some thoughts of an 


old man, which will be tinetured with a color- 
ing, produced by age and a sensible proximity 
to eternity, and which may probably appear 
more suited to himself than to any one else. 
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Time does not allow of my seeing thee again, 
but I do not like to omit a more full expression 
of my love and affectionate regard. I felt a 
wish that, under all circumstances of chasten- 
ing, all conditions of weakness, our minds may 
be favored to gather all the blessing thus pur- 
posed to be bestowed upon us. Mercy is one of 
the attributes, (1 was almost inclined to write, 
is the attribute) of our gracious God, and I am 
persuaded that an abiding sense of love and 
mercy attends thee. Desiring for thee the ful- 
ness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ, I 
remain, thy affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL CAPPER.” 

8 mo. 11, Ulverstone. On seventh day, we | 
came about sixteen miles to Height meeting, at 
asinall hamlet, high up the mountains; the air 
extremely pure, and the prospect extending 
about forty miles. After being most kindly en- 
tertained at George Harrison’s at Long): ands, we 
drove over the sands to this plac e. 

Yesterday (first-day), we were at Swarthmore 
meetings, which prov ed comfortable. They 
preserve carefully two very massive ouk chairs, 
given by George Fox, also the ebony posts of 
the bedstead which he left, in order that trav- 
elling Friends might have one to lie on. I saw 
a great Bible; also his gift. It was printed in 
1541, and is in good condition. It was former- 
ly fastened, by a lock and strong chain, to the | 
gallery rail in the meeting-house. We went to | 
Swarthmore Hall. I feel as well as us sual, and | 
hope that all is comfortab le at home with you; 
I often earnestly desire it. Before leaving our 
dear friend Hannah Goad’s, this morning, we | 
saw the first monthly meeting book, and the 
first woman’s preparative 
menced at Swarthinore. 

Samuel Capper’s presence at home was par- 
ticularly valuable at this time, as his beloved | 
daughter-i in-law was near her close. To have 
hiscompany among them was cheering and help- 
ful to his family, and more especially to his af- 
flicted son Thomas. 


meeting book, com- 


ae etc. 
©1851, 11 mo. Went 
who is evidently anclining 
12 mo. 11. “Dear Caroline departed this life. 
During her last hour, she conversed sweetly 
with her husband, and has left us nothing to de- 
sire but to follow her. 

12. Wrote many letters, and spent most of 
the day with our bereaved son, who is serene 
and resigned. 

1852, 2 mo. I am much concerned about 
our son Thomas’s health, and I think theaspect 
unfavorable ; indeed, I always feared the con- 
sequence of his anxiety and attention. But we 
could not have desired that he should either 
feel or do less for his late affectionate wife; and 
now I am willing to believe that all things will 
be ordered rightly and end well, if we are dis- 


to see Caroline, 


o* 
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Ruler should govern in 


1 posed that the all. wise 
our hearts.” 


Thomas §. C. being advised to take a voyage, 
it was decided that he should sail for Philadel- 
phia, which he did early in the ensuing month 
His father accompanied him as far as Glouces- 
ter, on his way to Liverpool. 

No sooner was this engrossing object of his 
affectionate solicitude removed tor a time from 
his view, than he again turned bis attention to 
the poor and destitute, believing it right to re- 
sume his tent-meetings; in which engagement 
it was a great comfort to him to have the com- 
pany of one of his daughters, who united with 
him therein. But, although he was thus en- 
gaged, he intensely felt the precarious state of 
his son, to whom he cluug with almost more than 
paternal love. He was the youngest of his 
tumily, and had been strengthened to come de- 
| cidedly forward, and to advocate the Lord's 
cause in public ; so that his father, now on the 


i 
, 


| brink of the grave, doubtless hoped that this 


beloved one would, at some future day, be en 
ubled to labor in the harvest when he was re- 
moved from it; but the Lord’s ways are nota 


our ways, aud He saw fit to disappoint hin 


| hop es. 


S. C. toa Friend in Ireland. 


“ Bristol, 15,6 mo. 1852. 
My pEAR FRIEND,—It was particularly ac- 
| ceptable to me to be assured of the affectionate 
remembrance of those to whom I hope I may 
say that I have been united in the bonds of the 
gospel. I often visit you in spirit, 


and enter 


into fellowship with thee in thy lone ly circum- 
| stances. 


But I feel a secret “confide nee that 
| thou art not left without a sense of the presenc: 
'of Him who is described by our blessed Lord 
as the Comforter. Iam aware that discourag 
ments attend us all, in this our earthly pilgrim- 
age; and having been permitted to visit thee 
in thy own residence, I can the more 
enter into the nature of thy trials, and fee! 
that thou hast abundant need of the wisdom 
which is profitable to direct, and of the sustain 
ing power of Him who is love. Our dear son 
Thomas has sailed for America, by the advice 
of his medical attendants, as his health has 
been declining since his wife’s death, and they 
hope a voyage may be restorative. We desire 
that it may please our heavenly Fa the r to grant 
that it should be so; as his loss would be a ve- 
ry severe trial to us. I feel part cularly grate- 
ful to thee for the circumstantial account which 
thou wast so kind as to give me of dear ’s 
close. As I approach the same period, I feel it 
an encouragement to consider how my friends 
have been supported, and thus to gathe sr hope 
as regards myself. It is a precious thought 
that we know in whom we have believed, and 
are able to hold fast our reliance on Him, as 


readily 
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able 

Him. Thy affectionate friend, a 
{ lo be continued ] 

Account of SARAH 
deceased 4th mo. 


Hoare, 
14th, 


Concluded from page 


of Bath, England, 
1855, ayed 88 years. 
421.) 

Our dear friend suffered deeply in the pros- 
pect of the great lion fight at Warwick, in 1825, 
in which Wombwell matched his largest lion to 
fight with six dogs of the bull and mastiff breed, 
for a stake of five thousand pounds, and she ad- 
dressed the following unavailing letter to Womb- 
well, which found its way into the 
paper; with to which that 
remarked, ‘‘ what must have been the 
that mind, which sentiments 
make no whats “ 

“ Friend,—I have heard, with a great degree 

, tome. a intended fight between a li 
that has long been exhibited by thee, 
quently haa been under thy protection, and 
six bull dogs. I seem impelled to write to thee | 
on the and to entreat thee, 


reference paper 


texture 
could 


ol 


on such 


an 
conse- 
] me 
vebieet; | bel ieve in 
Christian love, that, whatever may be thy hope | 
of gain by this very cruel and very disgraceful | 
exhibition, thou wilt not proceed. Recollect 
that they are God’s creatures ; and we are in- 
formed by the Holy Scriptures that not even a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice; | 
and shocking must be to 
gratify a spirit of cruelty, as well as a spirit of 
gambling—for it is asserted that large 
money rered on the event of the contest 
—it must be marked with Divine displeasure. 
Depend upon it that the Almighty will avenge | 
the sufferings of his tormented creatures on their | 
torm« though he i 
is also a God of justice I believe 
deed of cruelty has ever passed unpunished. 
Allow me to ask thee how thou wilt 
e the ble animal thou hast so k ng 
and which has been in part the me 
plying thee with the means of life, m 
bleeding before thee. 


1 
as this scene 


very 


> Sums of 
are Wa 


ntors ; for sa God of love, he 


: and that no 
endure to 
protected, 
ins of sup- 
angled and 
It is unmanly, it is mean | 
y to torment anything that cannot 
—that cannot speak to tell its pains | 
Oh 
spare thy poor lion the pangs of such a death as 
may perhaps be his ; 
to pieces ; 


and cow ird 
defend itsel 
and sufferings—that cannot ask for mercy. 


| 
f 


save him from being torn | 
have pity on the dogs that may be | 
torn byhim. Spare the horrid spectacle ; spare 
thyself the sufferings that I fear will yet reach | 
thee if thou persist, and show a noble example | 
of humanity W hoever have persuaded thee to 
expose thy lion to the chance of being torn to 
, or of tearing other animals, are far be- 
neath the brutes they torment—are unworthy | 
the name of men or ae al creatures. What- 
ever thou mayest gain by this disgrac eful exhi- | 
bition will, I fear, prove like a canker-worm 
among the rest of thy substance. The writer of! 


to keep that which we have saennitindl to | 


| that He will assuredly 


| member also, that cowards are always cruel ; 


Times news- } 


ies 


pearl of price ; 
} 


,»| My not 
} a - } } ge 3°. 
| Less, many DacKSsilalns 


| himself 
| hie 


| My heart 


this most earnestly entreats thee to refrain from 


ithe intended evil, and to protect the animals 
Zz ° ° "7 
in thy possession from all unnecessary suffering. 


The practice of benevolence will afford thee 
more true comfort than the possession of thou- 
sands. Remember that He who gave life did 
not give it to be the sport of cruel man; and 
call man to account for 
his conduct towards his dumb creatures. Re- 
> but 
the brave love mercy, and delight tosave. With 
sincere desire for the preservation of thy honor, 
as a man of humanity, and for thy hap ppiness 
and welfare, I am thy friend, S. Hoare.”’ 


‘“‘ Bath, 3dmo. 10th, 1833. 


After many pain- 
ful sittings at meeting, 


L felt a few weeks ago 
an indescribable sweetness, a something like joy 
and happiness cover my spirit, which continued 
for a time after [ had left meeting; and con- 

eratul: ating mys 
Socie ty of 
been listenin 


elf on having been led to join 
Friends, | thought that had I 
@ to the finest oratory that was eve: 
delivered from the pulpits of places I formerly 
frequented, it could not have spread over my 
mind such substantial comfort. 

“6th mo. 2d, 1833. I had a very favorable 
to Ireland. My dear C. F.’s sweet 
temper and altogether agreeable deportment, 
have much endeared her in some, to me, trying 
circumstances ; her ——_- sense and fortitude 
greatly pleased me, thor 1 I felt humbled by a 
com parison with my aoe self ; 
times at Forest Meeting, whic +h, though small, 
has a few who are, I believe, pressing after the 
in one of our sittings | thought 
of us felt as if resting in His love who 
died for us.” 

Sth mo. &th, 1835. 
ing and evening w: 
m therewith writes : 

 1°th 29th, 1833. More frequent ap- 
proaches in page lately, and a more reverent, 
lowly feeling ; a greater nearness to Him expe- 
rienced, whom L do sincere ly desire to love and 
serve with all my soul and mind and thought. 

‘1st mo. llth, 1835. I had endured much 
suffering, and shed many tears on account of 
hinguess, and even worse than nothing- 
es and want of faithful- 
ness in little things ; and many times I lamented 
that I could not be of the 
church, to which | feel truly attached, when, to 
my great surprise, P. P. informed me that our 
Mo nthly Meeting had named me as Overseer, 
and that the appointment met the approval of 
and wife fully, and of friends whom I 
hly esteem. I received this as a token of 
good from my heavenly Father, and as a proof 
| that he had not cast me off. My spirit felt re- 
lieved, and much of my fear was done away. 
} raised in thankfulness that he had 
thus deigned to notice me. Ob! that I might 


passage 


I was several 


some 


She refers to her morn- 
tch instructively, and in con- 


ne ti 


mo. 


least service in our 
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7 rig] tly qua slified whe as ‘a aii in Israel !’ 

Oh! that 1 might be in my right place! Yet, 
though comforted and raised a little above des- 
pondency, (surely this is not too strong a term, ) 
I have experienced much of sinking again. I 
would, however, greatly prefer this feeling 
nothin; yness to exaltation of mind, or any thing 
like being high in my own estimation. Heavenly 

Father, make me and kee »p me as a little child. 

I ask this mercy with my whule heart. Another 
year is commenced, | may not be permitted to 
live to the end of it. My ties are strong and 
many to this beautiful world of Thine, break 
them in thy own time, and purify me through 
the mediation of the hi ily Redeemer, to meet 
those I have dearly loved, ‘who are gone before 
to be ever happy in thy presence ! 

“9th mo. 23d, 1837. Our dear friend 
Samuel Capper has lately felt a concern to hold 
religious meetings in Bristol and Bath; his 
Monthly Meeting united in his concern and set 
him at liberty. He came to Bath in the depth 
of winter, and held his first meeting in Avon 
street, in which place reside some of the poorest 
and most degraded our fellow creatures. 
After rising from supplication, a feeling of 
heavenly love seemed to prevail, and to encircle 
the whole audience; it was assuredly a visita- 


of 


tion of Divine love; nothing short of this could 
have spread over us such joy, such gladness. I 


did not lose the precious influence for some | 
hours after, and most earnestly did I breathe | 


that at my last hour, such a feeling of love, such 
a sense of forgiveness, might be the covering of 
my spirit. I think I should receive it as an 
evidence of full acceptance. 

“Ist mo., 1837. I have suffered lately for 
not taking up the cross so fully as I believe I 
ought, and have been enabled i 

g 
it, never evading it in any way. 
‘Ob! for a closer walk with God!’ 


“4th mo. 18th, 1841. Last 11th mo. Mar- 
garet Sturge was buried in the grave yard near 
to this house; our dear friends and 
were with us; the former engaged in a most 
powerful manner, and, as to the dear spirit just 
departed, most comforting. Most truly did I 
enjoy the sweet solemnity, a solemnity mingled 
with joy that pervaded at the time, and after 
the dear remains were interred. 

‘At meeting, afterwards, another heavenly 
covering, a visitation of Divine love, to be felt ; 
our dear friend again engaged. I felt 
after meeting as if I had been with the heaveuly 
host, and never shall I forget how poor, how 
mean, how miserable every thing appeared 
around me ; it seemed as if I could have left it 
all, feeling a sweet assurance that I should join 
the heavenly host, a taste of whose happiness, 
I believed, I had felt. But, alas! it vanished, 
and the following day I felt that I could not 


| what I have written. 


n sincerity of | 
heart to pray for the power of never shunning | 
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live upon the manna of yesterday. However, 
it would be ingratitude to the Giver of all good, 
not to acknowledge that I am often favored with 
great peace, and sometimes after my morning 
and evening waiting, though perhaps only fora 
few minutes, a sweet solemnity, which I am 
certain that nothing but Divine favor could 
bestow. But however delightful the recollec- 


| tion of this may be, yet the fear of death is not 


wholly removed; I still cling to many of my 
dear friends, and too much delight in the beau- 
tiful display of all that ornaments this beautiful 
creation. IL am now nearly seventy-three years 
of age, and must expect, though favored ‘with 
unusual health and strength, at such a time of 
life, that my days must now be few. My peti- 
tions are often for the forgiveness of my sins, 
through Jesus Christ, in whom [ am favored to 
believe, and for some ey ide nee, if consistent with 
Divine wisdom, that there may be a place of 
rest prepared for me. At present I enjoy good 
health, almost uninterrupted cheerfulness, a 


happy sense of all my comfort of food, clothing 


and a home in which I delight. 


‘‘4th mo. 18th, 1841. I trust there has been 
no feeling of vanity, neither love of display in 
I have written with an 
intention of frequently retracing the wonderful 
dealings of Almighty power and love to my poor 
soul. I can believe that from my infancy that 
Almighty hand has been ove r me for good. Oh! 
praised be his holy name! He has often plucked 
my feet as out of a horrible pit, out of the miry 
clay, and has set my feet upon a rock, even the 
rock of faith in the redeeming love of Jesus 


Christ, and has given me to feel inexpressible 
| gratitude for all his mercies, and a sweet hope 


that he will be with me to the end.” 


Signed, Saran Hoare. 


Our dear friend appears to have discontinued 
stated memoranda from the above 
others were found with her papers of a similar 
kind. 

She was favored with almost uninterrupted 
cheerfulness during the greater part of her 
lengthened pilgrimage, and she gratefully ap- 
preciated these blessings. For five or six years 
preceding her death, she suffered occas sionally 
from the bodily and mental infirmities which 
not unfrequently attend advanced age, but at 
times the brightness of her mind was apparent. 
She enjoyed the company of her friends, and 
loved to unite with them at meeting, long after 
her feebleness became such as to render the 
eflort of attending very difficult. She valued 
the Christian testimonies given to our Society 
to uphold, and attached much importance to the 
simplicity and plainness which should charac- 
terize the Christian. To the beloved relatives 
whose privilege it was to administer to her com- 
fort in the days of weakness and infirmity, she 
spoke of her trust in redeeming love, and re- 


date ; no 
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marked, “JT have endeavored, through our 

Saviour, to keep pre pared for the change which 
is always uncertain ; I have been very thought- 
ful about it; it is through the Saviour!” Here 
her voice failed. Shortly afterwards she quietly 
passed away, having been confined to her room 
only one da yo Annual Monitor. 


ON SILENT WORSHIP. 
By J. J. Gurney. 
(Concluded from page 422 ) 


In the addendum to the chapter on Silent 


Worship, as contained in the seventh edition of 


the author says: 


“On a deliberate review of the arg 
duced in the teens chapter, I 


this work, 


am confirmed 
in the sentiment, that the princip sles on which 
Friends have adopted the practice of 
worship, both with 


f silence in 
and 


are consistent reason 
Seripture. 
than the agreement between a state of silence, 


and that reverential awe, that humble waiting 


upon God, and that dependence on the teaching | 
Jesus Christ, which are main charac- | 


of our Lord 
teristics of true and living worship. Here then 
we may rest, without indulging an unprofitable 
anxiety to discover in the Holy Scriptures any 
precise directions as to modes of wors ship. 

This appears to be one of the subjects on 
which we are left, by our Lord and his apostles, 

full our own under 
cuidanee, and in the lik rty, of the Holy Spirit 
And when we consider the various habits and 
cannot 


ow up convictions, 


circumstances of Christians, be too 
thankful for the scope and freedom which are 
permitted to the church of Christ, in 
to such particulars. 

Certain it is, however, that the only part of 
the New Testament, which describes the manner 


we 


reference 


ciples were accustomed, goes far to support the 
practices of Friends. 
re. of | 1 Cor. it plainly appears, that the 
ministry v 
was not ti 
but was } 
ences of the 
confined to 


upon a// 


ich was employed in public worship 

result of premeditation and study, 
red forth under the especial influ- 

Holy Ghost ; and that it was not 
the tenant of a pulpit, but devolved 

1embers of the church 
male or f e—whether few or numerous—who 
were gifted of the Lord for his service. 

But although the true liberty of the 
never curtsiled on these occasions, it is ex] 
stated, that the “spirits of the prophets were 
subject to the prophets,” and the apostle con- 
cludes his injunctions, on the whole subject, with 
the precept, “ Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” Now it appears to be nearly 
impossible, that such a system of ministry could 
be conducted decently and in order, except on 
Without that basis, the 


| 


the basis of silence. 


uments ad- | 


Nothing indeed can be more obvious | 


| dition is, 


the | 





From the 11th and 14th | 
| ministry is scarcely ever heard, 
| raised up, 


|erampie ; and it is a circumstance well 


Spirit was | 


pressly | 


| of our 
| comfort 
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frequent interruption one of another, must have 
been, through human weakn ss, an almost in- 
evitable consequence. And further, if it be true 
(as I believe it to be,) that no uninspired praying 
or pret aching was then allowed in pub lic worship, 
t obviously follows that at all times, exe ept 
alin the utterance of such ministry, the as- 
sembled church must have been in silence. In 
the therefore, of all definite informa- 
tion on the subject, there is a strong presump- 


absence, 


| tion, that the primitive Christian believers were 
| no strangers to silence in the public worship of 


God. 

There can be no doubt that in those ancient 
times, the ministry of the word was poured forth 
in abundance, and that the number of persons 
f both sexes, who were intrusted with the pro- 
phetie gift, was large. Such also was the case, 
at the first rise, and during the early history, of 
our own soc lety. The influence of the Spirit, 
in the production of the ministry of the gospel, 
was then experienced 


in an eminent degree; 
great numbers of persons—especially young men 
—were sent forth to bear the message of the 
Lord to every part of this land, as well as in 
many other countries; and the settled meetings 
of Friends appear to have been seldom held in 
total silence. 

It is im possib le to deny that our present con- 
in this respect, widely different from 
that of our forefathers. The number of our 
ministers is comparatively small, and a large pro- 
portion of our meetings—even some of a con- 
siderable size—are ene rally silent, from their 
commencement to their close. That this result 
is chiefly owing to the benumbing influence of 


| the world, and to the want of spiritual life and 
| Vis gor, there can be little doubt ; 


but the adminis- 
trations of the Spirit may be materially different 
at different times; and it is probab le that a large 


| proportion of silence in our meetings, may now 
1 


of public worship, to which the primitive dis- | 


be meted out by our Divine Master, as the ‘food 
convenient’ for us. 
that in little se 


I have sometimes observ ed 
cluded meetings, in which a vocal 
individuals are 
and strengthened of the Lord to 
to their neighbors in the language of 
worthy 
of remark, that none of our meeting appear to 


preach 


| be so attractive to persons, not of our society, 
—whether | 


} 


seeking the truth, as some which are 


almost inv iriably held in sile 


who are 
nee.”’ 

‘Tn all such matters we must endeavor to mark 
the hand of divine wisdom, and to submit to the 
ordering of infinite power: At the same time, 
cht to feel a tender sympathy with such 
young friends, as may s¢ Idom enjoy the 

and advantage of listening toa cospel 
ministry; and I can hardly forbear availing my- 
self of the present opportunity of offering to 
them a few practical hints, on the right use of 
those important hours which they spe nd in their 


we o1 


mer tings for worsh ip. 
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In the first place, Sanenid, Il nail benseeh 
them not to suffer any discouragement so to pre- 
vail over their minds, as to impede the due at- 
tendance of all their religious meetings. Public 
worship is a divinely appointed means for our 
highest good; an essential mark of allegiance 


to our God and Father; and it is a duty which | 


requires diliyence. None of us can reasonably 
expect divine help in the performance of it, un- 
less we are punctual and faithful in putting our- 
selves in the way of that help. If we persevere | 
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webhi in their religious meetings. Their souls, 
instead of ascending to the highest heaven, will, 
as a matter of course, be chiefly buried in the 
dust; their thoughts will wander in their old 


, haunts; and, if a better light break in upon the 


mind, it will, alas! be only in glimpses. Is such 
an appearance of worship, without the great 


reality, any thing better than hypocrisy ? 


Those, on the other hand, who, amidst all 


| their worldly occupations, are accustomed to turn 


their hearts towards God, and to remember him 


in the attendance of our meetings, with an ear- | ) in all their ways, will approach him with rever- 
nest aspiration after God, he will not fail to| ence and fervor when they sit down in their 


reward us in due season with a sense of his love; 


but if we fail to attend them regularly, the | 


timesof our absence may be precisely those, when 
his power is most eminently manifested; and 
thus we may lose both our profit and our reward. 
This remark applies with great force to the 
meetings which are held in the middle part of 
the week. The attendance of them may seem 
to involve a little sacrifice; but how many are 
there who can testify, that no occasions have 
been more blessed than these to their immortal 
souls, asa means both of comfort and edification. 
Five or six hours in the course of every week 
is surely not too longa time for any man to 
devote to the public worship of his Creator; but 
may it not be feared, that even among the regu- 
lar attenders of our meetings, a considerable part 
of this brief space of time is unprofitably spent? 
Have we not all abundant reason for shame and 
humiliation before God, in relation to this defect? 
I would remind my younger readers, that good 
habits of mind in this, as well as in other re- 
spects, are, under divine grace, most easily 
formed in early life; and 1 would, in the first 
place, affectionately advise them to cultivate an 
awful sense of the Divine Majesty. Let them 
remember, that it is no light or familiar matter, 


to enter upon the public worship of the Lord of 
the universe, who is able to save or to destroy 
our souls. Before we assemble for so solemn a 
purpose, our hearts ought to be turned to the 
Lord, and great care should be taken to avoid all 
levity or unprofitable conversation. To saunter 
about before the doors of a place of worship, and 
to converse with thoughtless companions, on 
worldly or trifling subjects, is a miserable pre- 
paration for bowing down in spirit before God 








meetings. Should worldly thoughts then intrude 
upon them, they will not forget that God is their 
refuge; and as they diligently endeavor to wait 
upon him, he will strengthen them to overcome 
their infirmities, and to fix their souls upon him- 
self. Now, as our capacity for true worship in 
public very much depends on the religious condi- 
tion of our minds, so that condition is closely 
connected with our private devotional duties. 
Does any young friend who may read these lines, 
inquire, how he may be helped to restrain his 
wandering thoughts in silent meetings, and to 
worship God in spirit and in truth? I would 
address to such a one, the counter-inquiry, What 
is thy daily practice as it relates to private devo- 
tion? Dost thou sit alone and keep silence before 
the Lord, bearing his yoke upon thee? Art 
thou accustomed, in solitude, to pour forth thy 
fervent prayers to Him who alone is able to keep 
thee from falling? Those who are the most 
faithful and diligent in the religious duties of 
the closet, will be the most edified in congrega- 
tional worship. If a man who practises no such 
duties, fails to govern his thoughts at meeting, 
the defect is to be ascribed, not to our ‘ custom 
of silence,’ but to his own sin of omission.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
«God hath made of one blood all nations of men.’ 
Acts 17: 26. 

The following reflections and incident are 
taken from Thomas C. Upham’s letters from Eu- 
rope &c., and are dated at Florence. 

“Inquiring of myself as I went to my solita- 
ry room, what had been the effect of this jour- 
ney thus far on my mind, I found that it had 
been to generalize my feelings, and to inspire 


our Maker. There is a holy order and propriety | them with a purer and deeper benevolence, at 
in all these matters, which cannot fail to be dis-| the same time that it extended them. It was 
cerned, and ought ever to be followed, by the | difficult for me before, except by a sort of ab- 


spiritually-minded Christian. 


This remark suggests another of a more gen- | 
eral nature—namely, that the degree of comfort 
and edification, which we derive from our silent | 
meetings, will be found, in great measure, to | 


5 


depend on the degree of religious feeling which 


pervades our life and conversation ; or in other 
words, on the spiritual condition of our minds. 


Those who are slaves to the world during the, 
hours of each passing day, will be slaves to the’ 


| stract effort, to carry my feelings beyond Amer- 
| ica, and to bring them into a realizing sympathy 
with unknown races. I found, however, that 
there is a wide and great nation beyond that of 
any particular nationality. The sphere of hu- 
manity, the circle of divinely united hearts, en- 
larged itself as I advanced; and I can say with 
Kotzebue and Mungo Park, that in every land 
where I have been, I have found evidences of 
confidence and friendship. 
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To me this is agreat deal. I value tatalles: 
tual acquisitions ; ‘but still more do I want my | 
heart enlarged to its utmost capacity. This 
train of thought and feeling recalled an inci- 
dent which occurred at Pisa. Our little compa- 
ny were standing in the. celebrated building | 
called the Baptistery. In a little time our at-} 
tention was diverted from the architectural skill | 
displayed in the building to a religious ceremo- 
ny which was about to be performed. Some poor | 
people had broughta child to be baptized. We 
looked on, Protestants as we were, with those 
feelings of respect which are due from one form 
of religion to another. When the religious | 
ceremony had been gone through, the poor Ita- 
lian mother, in passing out of the building came 
near the excellent lady who formed one of our 
little company, and entered into communication 
with her ;—not by vocal language, because they 
could not in that way understand each othe 
but by that mysterious sympathy of souls, which 
has a power above that of words. It was sufii- 
cient, though of different creeds and differently 
situated, that both were mothers. God and na- 
ture brought into harmony what lands and creeds 
might have separated. The American mother 
stooped down and kissed the little child of the 
Italian mother ; and seeing the evidence of their 
poverty in their poor and rude garments, added 
a present in money to this expression of her af- 
fection. This little scene of unaffected benev- 
olence touched my feelings. It was the voice 
of humanity asserting its eternal relationships. 
The tear grew bright in the eye of the Italian 
mother and dropped on the cheek of the in- 
fant ; and I could see in thecountenance of the | 
old priest and a number of poor Catholics who! 
stood around, that a ray of mutual confidence 
and esteem was kindled in their hearts. And 
I could not but feel, if men would become bet- 
ter acquaint d with each other, and let the cur- 
rents of love flow out, it would be a moral force 
greater than the sword, greater than dogmatical 
argument, in diminishing diversities of belief, 
in correcting errors, in harmonizing antagonis- 
tical systems, and in bringing in Christ’s king- 
dom of universal peace.” 





‘ms 


SOWING A NAME. 


We have seen a young child express the 
greatest surprise and delight on discovering 
in a flower-bed its name written in the green 
of the young plant, the seed of which had been 
sown in that form by a fond father or mother. 

But bye and bye, dear children you will see 
your name or character, as it has been planted 
by yourself, springing up in the opinion people 
entertain concerning you, and it will be ex- 
actly as you have sown it. Be careful, then, 
how you sow. Do not spoil your name by 
sowing foolishly or wrongly. Remember, every 
word and action isa seed put in, which will 


r;| property and capital. 
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surely spring up and constitute your name in 
the world. 


BATTLES AND BUSINESS. 


There is a very sensible paragraph at present 
going the rounds to the effect that if the Brit- 
ish were to burn New York they would destroy 
one hundred millions of dollars worth of pro- 
perty belonging to their own countrymen, and 
find in the end that they had injured themselves 
at home even more than us. Facts like these 
are plain and familiar to the more intelligent of 
the business men of both countries, and it is a 
matter of sincere regret that they cannot be 
brought home to those whose business is govern- 
ment, but more especially to the great aggre- 
gate of those who have the privilege of deter- 
mining by their votes what is to be done with 
If those who are most 
directly concerned in the events of a war were 
the only ones whose voice could be heard in the 
decision whether we should fight or not, we will 
venture to say that the points of national dig- 
nity, apology, &c., would be settled with a most 
marvellous facility. 

It is to be regretted that political economy, 
even in its most practical results, is so little un- 
derstood at the present day, and that the young 
are so little informed as to the resources, com- 
merce and manufactures of our country. Were 
this the case and were their minds thoroughly 
penetrated with the fact that the greatest, and, 
in fact, almost the only real interests which 
regulate the intercourse of nations are of a com- 
mercial nature, based on the doctrine of ex- 
changes, and that there are really very few 
points of national difference which may not 
eventually be reduced to a busi siness footing, and 
that finally nothing should be yielded in diplo- 
macy without a fair shatvaldas, we should have 
a state of intelligence which would render war 
between really civilized countries a perfect ab- 
surdity. 

There is no country in the world whose gov- 

ernment fairly represents the feelings of the 
people; and even our own, though infinitely in 
advance of every other in this respect, has by 
no means attained, as regards it, a state of per- 
fection. Were such a state attained we should 
see our business interests more represented by 
business men—men who appreciate the terrible 
evils which must result from war, and who un- 
derstand that a point of honor between races, 
can almost invariably be honorably settled with- 
out recourse to blood. And it is a matter of 
sincere gratification to observe that of late years 
there has been a gradual improvement in this 
direction—that little by little the boyish spirit 
which thinks that nothing can be correctly set- 
tled without blood, is disap pearing, and that 
there is in the gradually increasing manufactu- 
ring and commercial interests of the world, a 
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BS dawning hope that the time is not infinitely re- 
mote when negotiations, the great proportion of 
whose results are to affect property, will be pro- 
tionally influenced by the wishes of those to 
whom the property belongs.—Evening Bulletin. 
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Lire AND ITs ANXIETIES.—An article on this 
° ° ¢ 
, subject in the present number, taken from the 






manner, some rational and common-sense, as well 
as seasonable views, to which at least the younger 
portion of our readers may do well to take heed. 







haste to be rich shall not be innocent;” “He 

‘ that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye ;’’ and 
f ‘< they that will be rich, fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 

which drown men in destruction and perdition.”’ 

The happy medium of labor and care is not 

. always readily attained, even by those who “seek 
4 first the kingdom of God and his righteounesss,” 















less to press after it. John Woolman—the wise, | 








to the safe path. ‘Treasures,”’ 
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way of true virtue.”’ 

















































Pennsylvania Inquirer, presents, in a striking | 


Higher authorities declare that “he that maketh | 


i small, attained on the true principle of virtue, 
(+ are sweet in the possession ; and while we walk 
in the light of the Lord, there is true comfort | in the year, is also given; and by knowing the 
Here, neither the murmurs of | time of the moon’s rising or setting, its position 
an oppressed people, nor the throbbing of an relative to the other heavenly bodies can also 
uneasy conscience, nor anxious thoughts about | be readily ascertained. 
the event of things, hinder the enjoyment of genious in its construction, but so simple in its 
—" 


think on the division of our substance among | £°"°: 
our successors, if we know that it was collected easily portable, and of the moderate price of 
in the fear of the Lord, in honesty, in equity, 


consider it as His gift to us; and with a single | of science. 


PHILADELPHIA “ Home For Destirute CoL- 
ORED CHILpREN.”—We have been furnished | recently visited nearly all the meetings con- 
with the First Annual Report of the Managers | stituting Indiana Yearly Meeting, informs us 
of this new institution, and wish, briefly, to 
draw the attention of our Philadelphia readers | distance travelled in performing the journey 
to it, as one of those practical, judicious efforts wes about 4,000 miles. 
to relieve the sufferings and elevate the moral | pears to have been about one year, which gives 
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and intellectual position of an oppressed class, 
which deserve aid from the benevolent. 

The “ Home” was opened last year, on the 
12th of 2d month, in a rented house in Girard 
Avenue, west of Nineteenth Street. Its object 
is to shelter and instruct friendless and destitute 
children of color, until they can be suitably 
placed in families or apprenticed to trades. Of 
the thirty-seven inmates received last year, eight 
were put into excellent places, and nineteen re- 

{mained in the institution. The Managers are 
forming a Building Fund, and have appropriated 
thereto all donations of and over fifty dollars, 
amounting at present to 1,250 dollars. Dona- 
tions are received by the Treasurer, Susannah 
M. Parrish, Cherry street, third door above 
Tenth. 


We have received from the author, Henry 
Whitall, of this city, a copy of his “ Movable 
Planisphere,’”’ an instrument designed to facili- 
tate the acquisition of a knowledge of the geog- 


raphy of the heavens. 





It represents the rela- 


yet our duty and true interests urge us none the tive position of the constellations and principal 


fixed stars visible in our hemisphere, and, by a 


faithful, consistent and truly great—vften pointed | Y°TY simple adjustment, their position in the 
said he, “ though | heavens at any given time of day throughout 


the year. 
The sun’s place in the ecliptic for any time 


This planisphere is in- 


management and easy of comprehension, as to 


When we look toward the end of life, and | Come Within the scope of any ordinary intelli- 


And occupying but little room, being 


two dollars, we think it well worth examination 


and in uprightness of heart before Him, we may | by those interested in this important department 


It can be cbtained at the pub- 


' } 32 
eye to his blessing, bestow it on those we leave lishing house of Duane Rulison, No. south 


Such is the happiness of the plain Third street, and of William Macniven, at the 


office of Friends’ Review. J. 


INDIANA YEARLY Meetina.—A Friend who 


that their number is about 180, and that the 





The time occupied ap- 
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of 


an average of two days for the attendance 
each meeting. 


Maraiep, on the 14th of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, West Chester, West Chester Co., 
New York, Morris Sutpxiey, late of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Mary SHotwe t, of West Farms. 


Diep, on the 

City, Polk Co., Iowa, Seta Pearson, in the 24th 
year of his age, a member of Duck Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. He had removed with his 
family to that place about two months before. His 
sufferings, though very severe, were borne with 
much patience. His last hours were passed in 
prayer, and his friends have a clear evidence that 
his end was peace. 

——, On the 9th inst., at the residence of her 
father, near Paoli, Orange County, Indiana. Mar- 
THA Jane, daughter of Levi and Gulielma 
Woody, in the 17th year of her ; a member of 
Lick Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear young triend was an apt learner in the 
school of Christ. She had no inclination to follow 
the changing fashions of the world, 
much inierest in the attendance of 
meetings, and was especially fond of the company 
of Friends travelling in the exercise of the ministry 


eldest 


ge, 


served with much composure that death was not 
desirable, but if it was the will of her Redeemer 
to take her now, she was willing to go. Her end 
was that of the peaceful Christian. 


LIFE AND ITS ANXIETIES ; OR, LIVING TOO 
FAST. 

It has been contended by high authority, 
“that few men die of age, and that almost all 
are victims of disappointment, passional, or 
mental, or bodily toil, or of accident.” 
may not be true to the full extent, but 


me asurably 


it 
A large portion of mankind 
wear themse lves out by unnecessary excitement, 
They fret, fume and vex, and absolutely shorten 
their days. They strain the human machine, 
anit its cords snap and break. They overtask 
the intellectual faculties, until at last the ry falter 
and fail 

committed. 
The study of life, and the best means of pro- 
longing it, are not sufficiently attended to. A 


so. 


large portion of the human family are too im- 


pulsive. They are 


and excited, 
prog rress of 


nervous, re stless, feverish, 

‘The +y cannot wait for the ordinary 
events, They rush on recklessly 
and impatiently, become anxious and eager, and 
thus they lose, net only the balance of mind, 
but the absolute control of the physical man. 
This especially the case in this country. 
Thousands, we repeat, perish every year, through 
feverish anxiety and unnecessary excitement. 
They are not disposed to be calm, patient, and 
resolute, and to pursue an even and correct 
course ; but they seek to accomplish a certain 


is 


22d ofjAst month last, in Peoria | 


manifested | 
our religious | 
| and exhaust the very sources of their existence, 
|} not only mental but physical. 

In the early part of her sickness, on being inquired ‘ } 


of in reference to her future prospects, she ob- | 


ments. 


This | 


is | 


| eighty. 
And thus it is that moral suicide is | 


i that man, 





end by a sudden movement—by some coup 
d'état, so tospeak. They are not ‘satisfied with 
ascending the ladder of fame or fortune, step 
by step, but bound upward, three or four rounds 
ata time, and thus they often lose their grasp 
| or foothold, and are da shed to the earth. 

Life, even to the best regulated of disposition, 
and of mental control, sufficiently full of 
shoals, quicksands and anxieties. Sickness, 
casualty and death lurk in a thousand forms. 


18 


| These often assume the mask of pleasure, and 


thus tempt to destruction. The fair girl who 
nightly mingles in a round of fashion, and re- 
tires to her couch long after the morning has 
commenced, absolutely invites consumption and 
an early grave. So, too, even the robust man, 
who trifles with health, mocks at exposure, and 
fancies that all mankind are mortal but himself. 
And so, likewise, the merchant, the trader, the 
physician, and the attorney, who overtask their 
powers, who permit their minds to be constantly 


| absorbed by some exciting topic, who test and 


strain their intellectual faculties, and by living 
in and laboring underconstant anxieties, impair 


The truth simply is, that we are a fast people. 
We are by far too eager and impulsive, and 
would accomplish in a day the work of a year. 


|Our young men are taught to indulge in vision- 


ary speculations, to believe in a thousand im- 
probabilities, and thus to provoke and encounter 
bitter, depressing and overwhelming disappoint- 
This was not the case in olden times. 
Our fathers were satisfied with a moderate por- 
tion of the good things of this life. They were 
contented with their lot. But not their 
children. Their expectations are unreasonable, 
and hence, their anxieties are keen, deep, and 
restless. Life—physical life—and mental equa- 
nimity, are not adequately appreciated. 
It has been well said, that “ man, of 


80 


f all the 


| animals, is one that seldom comes up to his 
| average. 


He ought to live a hundred years, ac- 
cording to the natural law, but he rare sly reaches 
T he reason is obvious. M: an is not on- 
ly the most irre ‘gular and the most intemperate, 
but he is the most laborious and hard worked 
of all the animals. He is also the most irrita- 
ble, and there is re: to believe, though 
we cannot tell what an animal feels, 
‘ishes 


ison 
secre tly 
more than any other animal, cl 


his wrath to keep it warm, and consumes him- 


| self with the fire of his own secret reflection.” 


In brief, we attempt too much,—we aim be- 
yond our efforts,—we forget our fallibility, and 
thus we often fall by the way side, before the 
race is accomplished, or the goal won. 

We overtask our strength, assume fearful re- 
sponsibilities, and nurse consuming anxieties. 
Many fancy that they must be here, there, and 
everywhere,—that no work can get on without 
them—that their counsel, their efforts, and their 
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direct interference are absolutely essential. And. 
thus they toil on from day today, and from year to 
year until at last the delusion and the errorare dis- 
pelled, by realizing the startling fact, that they 
too are fallible, and that the physical or mental 
man has given way, before unnecessarily as- 
sumed responsibilities and anxieties. Then 
comes the hour of self-reproach, of regret and 
penitence. But, alas!—who shall bring back 
the rosy hue of health to the cheek of the con- 
sumptive, impart fresh strength to the tottering 
step of premature age, or re-illume the flickering 
and fading light of intellect?—Pa. Inquirer. 


A VISIT TO A LUCIFER SPLINT FACTORY. 


Who, with the exception of our more youth- 
ful readers, does not remember when the tin- 


in the kitchen, and many curious contrivances 
for obtaining a light prevailed on the mantle- | 
piece of the dining-room or study. These are | 
now things of the past: the tinder-box has ut | 
terly vanished, and the other ingenious inven- | 
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which a change, so important in its rene was 
brought about! The mere chemistry of the 
match was not the only point that required to 
be studied; the manufacture of the splint for 
the match was in no degree less important; for 
as on this in a great measure de “pe nded the pop- 
ularity of the new candidate for public favor, 
economy in the price of the match was of pri- 
mary importance. To effect the turning out of 
the splints at an extremely low cost, the aid of 
machinery was invoked, and the new ally tri- 
umphed with the utmost success over every im- 
pediment thrown in its way. How it has done 
so, we propose to explain in as simple and intel- 
ligible language as we can command. 

It is, we believe, very commonly received 


| opinion that the wood use .d for the munufacture 
| of the lucifer match is taken from the odd 
der-box, with its flint and steel, ruled supreme piec es of deal that are to be found lying about 


| 


tions are to be found for the most part only in | 
the laboratory of the chemist, or on the shelf of 


some votary of science. 
The first inroad made on the joint dominion that 
had been exercised by the tinder-box and its 


more scientific friends over the kitchen and the | 


parlor, was through the introduction of a match 
with an ominous name, by means of which a 
light was obtained simply by pulling sharply 
the chemically prepared match between two 


community as dangerous in the extreme, and 


calculated to cause mavy accidents; but the} 


public seemed to patronize the new discovery, 
and everywhere the lucifer box was to be found 
holding an undisputed authority in the house- 


hoid. 


Since the first introduction, rapid improve- 


ments have taken place, the most important of | 


which consisted in the sand-paper being pasted 
at the back of the box, and the act of passing 
the match over it being all that was necessary 
for obtaining a light. On this closely fol- 
lowed the announcement of matches without 
any noxious smell; these at once seemed to find 
high favor in the ps arlor, as the great complaint 
that had been previously made was, that the 
perfume emitted by the new matches was not 
acceptable to the delicate organs of the fair 
sex. The original matches still continued, how 
ever, to assert their rights, and, as they had 
cheapness on their side, were ever to be found 
in the box of the housemaid, the cupboard of 
the cook, and the cottage of the poor; whilst 
they were banished from the company of the 
parlor as not sufficiently refined. 

But, proceeding onwards, how few of our 
readers have ever reflected on the means by 





in the shops of the carpenter, joiner, or cabinet- 
maker, and that this is the, great element in the 
scale of the cheapness of “the match. Thi 
most natural opinion, as it seems to us, is dhalty 
founded on error, as will be apparent from the 
consideration, that whilst by hand manufacture 
such odd blocks might be available, yet with 
machinery, the loss of time involved in the cut- 
ting up of blocks of all sizes and shapes would 
more than counterbalance the cheapness of the 
first cost. So far, therefore, from any odd pieces 
of deal being used, we saw in the yard of the 
factory we vis ited, large stacks of some of the 
finest deals from Norway, which were wholly 


used in manufacturing the lucifer match. The 
pieces of sand-paper. This contrivance was | 
denounced by the more timid portion of the | 


requisites, as we were informed, were that the 
wood shoultl have a straight grain, be free from 
knots, and likely to split readily. 

The wood having been carefully selected, is 
then taken into the factory and cut into varied 
lengths, according to the requirements of the 
trade, which is speedily effected by placing the 
planks against a circular saw, which revolves 
with great rapidity. From twelve to sixteen of 
the blocks are cut every minute, the length 
being five inches and a quarter (double the 
length of the lucifer match), width, one foot, 
and thickness three inches. When cut, they 
are removed into the room where they are man- 
ufactured into splints. As we entered this 
apartment we perceived the blocks placed ona 
stand, and found that, by the machinery in op- 
eration, they were almost as quick as lightning 
converted into splints. In the latter form, they 
were showered down with such rapidity that it 
was as much as a boy could do simply to re- 
move them from the trough as they fell. 

The machinery, which was worked by steam 
power, having at our request been stopped, we no- 
ticed that it was exceedingly simple, consisting of 
a platform of iron, in which traversed, in a groove 
at top and bottom, an iron plate. On part of 
this plate was placed a series of lancets, lying 
one above the other to the number of thirty-six, 
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at the distance of a twelfth of an inch apart, 
and standing out from the plate about an eighth 
of an inch; while at another part of the plate 
was placed a large knife, slightly inclined. On 
a horizontal frame work, situated at right angles 
to this iron platform, were laid the blocks which 
had been already cut. This framework could, 
by the aid of a wheel, be moved towards the 
platform already mentioned, with the greatest 
ease and exactness. 

On the signal being given to resume opera- 
tions the iron plate moved rapidly forwards, the 
lancets made the corresponding number of in- 
cisions in the blocks, and then the knife, placed 
at the other end, shaved them off as fast 
as cut. 
at every stroke, or from three blocks 108 > and 
as 120 rows of splints can be cut from the 
blocks, it follows that 12,960 can be turned 
out of three blocks. The time occupied in 
this operation we found to be exactly fifty- 
five or, taking the average under 
favorable circumstances, one minute. 
this calculation, we have in an hour (reckoning 
in round numbers 12,000 as the 
three blocks per minute) 720,000, and in one 
day of ten hours 7,200,000; or, to put this re- 
sult in a more tangible form, we may say that 
every minute there fell from the machine a suf- 
ficient number of splints (as a splint makes 
two lucif« rs) to fill 240 boxes, each containing 
the usual quota of 100 matches; and supposing 
five lucifer matches to be used for household 
purposes every day by one person, it would take 


seconds, 


him nearly thirteen years and a quarter to con- | 


sume the number thus turned out in one min- 
ute: or, once more, 
London to be about 48,000, it would take, 
the preceding calculations, all these families 
three days to use the matches thus cut by a sin- 
gle machine in one day, allowing each family 
five matches per diem. 

It may now, perhaps, not be uninteresting to 


our readers if we endeavor to ascertain the whole | 


time required for converting a deal 11 feet long, 
1 foot wide 
of which we have just now been speaking. The 
first operation—the cutting the deals into blocks 
of the length of 5{ inches—will take about two 
minutes, reckoning twelve blocks to be turned 
out every minute. These blocks, 45 in num- 
ber, will, when transferred to the machine, be 
converted into splints in a period of about 8 
minutes; thus, the whole operation, allowing 
two minutes for the transfer of the blocks, ete., 
may be said to occupy about 12 minutes. 

As to the number of ' splints turned out of the 
above sit igle deal, 
100,000, which, if placed one on the top of the 
other, would reach to far more than double the 
height of Mount Blane. In further illustra- 
tion, we would only remark that the number of 
splints cut by one machine in rather more than 


From each block there fell 36 splints 


> in 
Pursuing | 


produce of 





reckoning the families of 
on | 


and 3 inches thick, into the splints | 





it will fall not far short of 
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one day would, if laid one before the other on 
the line of the London and North-Western 
Railway, stretch from Euston Square to Glas- 
gow. 

The splints, after they have fallen from the 
machine, are tied up in bundles of about 1800 
each. We found five women engaged in this 
work. They first gather up the splints until 
they fill a certain measure, and then bind them 
in bundles. The number of bundles each can 
tie is about two every three minutes. After this 
operation, they are removed to the warehouse, 
and, as required, are packed into hogsheads, 
and sent to the lucifer manufacturer.— Leisure 
Hour. 

UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND P 
INTER-OCEANIC SHIP CANAL. 


THE ACIFIC. 

An interesting article in relation to the inter- 
oceanic ship canal, intended to unite the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific at the Isthmus of Darien, is 
given in the “United States Nautical Maga- 
zine.” It is from the pen of George W. Ser- 
rell, Civil Engineer. It has been ascertained by 
elaborate surveys, that the Atrato is a broad and 
deep river, having for seventy miles from its 
mouth an average depth of forty-seven feet, 
while its channel-way for the same distance is 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred feet in 
width. It empties into the Gulf of Darien by 
nine estuaries, where there are bars fi rmed of 


| sedimentary deposits, and the water is only four 
| or five feet deep. 


The bay itself is ve ry ample, 
and deep enough for the largest The 
line for the contemplated connexion between 
the oceans ascends the Atrato for sixty-three 
miles, and then enters the valley of a tributary 
known as the Truando, which is followed for 
thirty-six miles. This river is n¢ ] 


? 
vessels. 


Ww navig ible for 
vessels drawing twelve feet of water, for thirty- 
eight miles from its confluence with the Atrato; 
and for thirty-six miles of this distance it is in- 
tended to deepen and widen the Truando, and 
then to make rock to the 
Pacific Ocean. average ninety-six 


an open cut through 

This cut will j 
feet deep, excepting a tunnel thoes * a quarter 
miles in length, and the canal is project d to be 
two hundred feet wide and thirty feet deep at 


extreme low tide. At the point of junction with 
the Truando, the Atrato is 15.2 above the mean 
level of the two oceans, and when the cut is 
complete, it will have two mouths, one empty ing 
into the Atlantic and the other into the Pacific. 
The river flows at the rate of two miles anda 
half per hour, and this rate will not be materially 
changed by the construction of the canal. 

It is stated, also, that all the materials neces- 
sary for the work may be found in the adjacent 
country, except metals, while an excellent harbor 
already exists at the Atlantic terminus, and on 
the Pacifie but little labor is require d to make 
the harbor there equal to any on the coast for 
safety and accessibility. The distinctive fea- 
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tares of this route, says s Mr. Serrell, are, an 
inter-oceanic connexion, having depth and width 
sufficient to pass abreast the largest vessels now 
afloat, and upon which no locks or other obstruc- 
tions of any kind will occur, and that there are 
good harbors at either end. The country through 
which the line passes, where the constructions 
and deepening of the Truando have to be done, 
is very healthy and productive; while on the 
Atrato, the only unhealthy part of the route, 
there is no work to be done, exce pt at the bers 
of the mouth, and here the clitsate is compara- 
tively salubrious, from the constant sea breezes. 
Mr. Serrell estimates the cost of the work, pre- 
dicated on the survey of Capt. Wm. Kennish, 
at one hundred and forty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, which is concurred in by several of the 
most eminent engineers in the country.—Pa. 
Inquirer. 


COMBUSTION AND FIRES. 


The fire which burns in a grate or stove, and 
which spreads its cheerful and life-sustaining 
warmth around, affords a subject for deep reflec- 
tion and scientific study. It has been said by 
one philosopher that “a knowledge of fire--to 
generate and maintain it—makes all the differ- 
ence between man and brute.” This thesis, 
curious though it be, contains a great deal of 
truth. Just let us ask the question, “‘ what 
would man be without fire ?’’ and we will at once 
perceive, in searching for an answer, that it lies 
at the foundation of all art. Without it there 
would be no instruments forged, consequently no 
houses built, and man would be no better off 
than the wild beast of the jungle. With fire, 
metals are smelted, and instruments for agricul- 
ture, architecture, and the arts fabricated, and 
upon these are based all that is useful and orna- 
mental in physical science. And what is fire? 
Simple though the question is, it is not so easy 
to answer it, and like all other propositions in 
philosophy, we must be content to describe its 
operations, for that is all which we call Jaws. 
Fire or combustion is produced by a change of 
state or condition of two or more bodies, during 
which period heat is produced by the substances 
undergoing change. There are three kinds of 


| Boiled linseed oil 


}one or both of the substances. 


jthe same elements as gas—for instantaneous 
combustion—but in the solid state. Iron, when 
rusting,—oxydizing—developes heat, but this is 
not noticed, the action being slow, and the heat 
dissipated as fast as it is formed. But if pure 
iron be reduced to fine powder, and thrown into 
the atmosphere, it will fall down in sparks and 
burn at a glowing heat. If it were not for this 
quality of iron— its readiness to combine with 
oxygen, and thus burn slowly away, by the action 
called rusting—it would be more v valuable in the 
arts. It is no doubt the most valuable of all 
metals as it is, but could it be so improved as 
not to rust, and still maintain its qualities of 
forging and tempering, its value would be greatly 

enhanced. The amount of heat produced in any 
body by combustion, depends on the relative 
quantity of oxygen absorbed in a given time. 
absorbs oxygen with great 
rapidity—about eight times its bulk in twelve 


| hours ; hence articles saturated with this oil are 


liable to spontaneous combustion. A substance 
which, by its nature, is known to be combustible, 
that is, has a great affinity for oxygen, combines 
| with it fast and slow according to the heat of 
Thus with an- 
thracite coal, although it is a combustible sub- 
stance, it will not produce combustion in contact 
with oxygen until it is exposed to a high heat, 
and every person knows that the higher the heat 
to which it is exposed, so much more rapidly 
does combustion go on. Ships containing bitu- 
minous coal have been consumed by spontaneous 
combustion in warm climates, but seldom, if 
ever, in cold. Cotton waste, saturated with 
boiled oil, will undergo spontaneous combustion 
at 120°, in about forty minutes, and from this 
cause, many factories have taken fire. Wood, in 
contact with hot water pipes, at 160°, has taken 
fire. Watchfulness against fires, therefore, is 
more imperative in warm than in cold apartments. 
A difference between 50° and 110°, trebles the 
tendency of painters’ oil to ignite spontaneously. 
A piece of phosphorus, if placed on a plate of 
iron, will oxydize, without burning, because the 
iron conveys the heat away as fast as it is formed, 
while on the other hand, if it be put among 
some cotton wool, it will very soon ignite, because 
the cotton does not dissipate, but accumulates 


ee ey eee ey 
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combustion, viz., instantaneous, high and low. 
The former is witnessed in explosions; the se- 
cond in common fires, and the third in the 


the heat, and produces an increasingly energetic 
action. 
For spontaneous combustion, the following 


= 


human body, the oxydation of metals, &c. Every- 
thing capable of combining with oxygen is called 
combustible, and according to the rapi lity with 
which it combines with orygen, so is the com- 
bustion quick or slow. Common gas which we 
use in cities, burns with a high heat, but not 
very fast, and will not explode when a light is 
applied to it, but if a certain quantity of it be 
mixed with seven times its volume of the atmo- 
sphere, it will explode instantaneously when 
touched with a match. In gunpowder we have 


conditions are necessary :—1. A substance capa- 
ble of uniting with oxygen with considerable 
vivacity, (or others capable of uniting together.) 
2. A supply of oxygen. 38. A comparatively 
large absorbing surface. 4. Sufficient mass to 
prevent the heat formed from being readily dis- 
sipated ; or a constantly sustained heat from 
70° to 212°. The various things known to be 
liable to spontaneous combustion are sulphur and 
iron, pyrites, coal which contains the above iron, 
carbon, when in powder and mass, whether 
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I: ampb i se or ‘bsniouee cor al, especially wien n 
heated and moist. Compounds of phosphorus, 
lucifer matches, sawdust moistened and heated, 
all oils and things in which oil is much used, 
seeds containing much oil, are all liable to ignite. 

It is our opinion that many fires'take place in 
our cities every winter from a want of know- 
ledge relating to combustion. We hope this 
information may be the means of preventing 
their frequency.— Scie ntific American. 


IMPROVED KING PHILIP OR BROWN CORN. 


The Patent Office Report for last. year con- 
tains some interesting statements of the results 
of trials made with the seed of an early variety 
of corn called the “ Improved King Philip or | 
Brown Corn,” furnished from the Patent Office. 
Of these statements, the following are some of 
the most remarkable. 


“Robert Leighton, of Cumberland Co., 
Maine, planted the seed early in June, and har- 
vested it on the 10th of September. The yield 
was at the rate of 120 bushels of shelled corn 
tu the acre. We may here remark that if this 
variety of corn should ripen 2U days sooper 
than any other variety in common use, as is 
claimed on its behalf, it will prove of great ben- 
efit in Maine and other states, in which on ac- 
count of early frosts or the shortness of the sea- 
sun, corn is a very uncertain crop. 

Peleg W. Peckham of Bristol Co., Mass., 
states that he received a small bag of * Im- 
proved King Philip or Brown Corn,”’ from the 
Patent Office, and that in order © test it fairly 
bye om parison with the kinds he usually cultiva- | 
ted, he planted it at the same time (10th of May,) 

nud in the same way. It eared low and was har- 
vested twenty days before any of his other corn. 
This is the more remarkable as Mr. P. states that 
one of the varieties usually cultivated by him is the 
Yellow Canada Corn, au early variety, the seeds 
of which he obtains every fourth year direct 
from Canada, as the time of its ripening gets la- 
ter by planting seed raised in Massachusetts. 
This Yellow Canada, Mr. P. has heretofore con- | 
sidered the earliest variety cultivated. The 

‘Brown corn” must now be considered a still 


earlier variety, and one well adapted to the soil | tained by any previous navigator. 


and climate of several of the states. Eph- 
raim Montague, of Hampshire Co., Mass., 
planted some of this “ Brown corn,” on the first 
of June. The land wason a pine plain, light 
and sandy, on which he seldom raises ~— than 
20 to 30 bushels to the acre. The “ Brown 
corn,” however, although injured by the drouth 
and by wire-worms, yielde sd at the rate of 62 bush- 
els to the acre. This Mr. M. considers a greater 
yield on such a soil than 100 bushels would be 
on a rich or highly-wanured soil. He thinks 
this new variety a valuable acquisition to that 


! 
| ‘was a square rod ; 
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section of the country, Of a a similar purport is 
the statement of J. E. Waters, of Worces- 
ter Co., Mass., who says that the ‘ Brown or 
Improved King Philip corn,” was fit fur harves- 
ting twenty days earlier than any other corn in 
the vicinity, and was very sound and good. The 
yield was at the rate of 85 bushels to the acre. 
He also thinks this variety superior to any early 
variety yet known in that region. James 
Dockeray of Kent Co., Mich., received a small 
package of this new variety of corn, after most 
of his other crops were planted. He was obliged, 
therefore, to plant it on a rather poor piece of 
timothy sod, which had been mown for five years 
previous. He planted it about the first of June. 
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| All the cultivation it received was one hoeing, 


and a handful of unleached ashes to each hill. 
“The amount of ground planted,” says Mr. D., 
and the product was one 
bushel of ears, which will undoubtedly furnish 


| half a bushel of shelled corn, or at the rate of 


80 bushels to the acre. My other crop of corn 
did not exceed 15 bushels to the acre.” E. 
A. Philip of Chenango Co., N. Y., raised 
of this new variety at the rate of about 90 bush- 
els per acre. N. Orwsbee, of Greene Co., 
N. Y., had a yield from this variety at the rate 
of 90 bushels per acre, which he thinks would 
have been one third greater but for the 
drouth. W. A. Mayhew of Oneida Co., N. Y., 
having received his package late, planted on 
the 9th of June. Hardly expecting it to ripen, 
he was surprised to find it fully ripe by the mid- 
dle of September. Several others testify in a 
similar way to the superior value of this va- 
riety.’’— Country Gentleman. 


IN HOW COLD WEATHER CAN ANIMAL LIFE BE 
SUSTAINED. 

While we are waiting for Dr. Kane’s offi- 
cial report of his last expedition to the Arctic 
ocean, there are some scientific results, the pub- 
lication of which we may be permitted to antic- 
ipate. ‘The first of these is the conditions of 
animal and vegetable life in a high northern lat 
itude. 

Dr. Kane’s party succeeded in reaching lati- 
tude 80 degrees, a higher northern point upon 
the coast of Greenland than had been at- 
He found 
inhabiting this inhospitable region the Esqui- 
maux Indian, the reindeer, and m: any varieties 
of the floral world, principally of the Alpine 
species. The latter were numerous, but dimin- 
utive. How far north the human race and ani- 
mals exist, is not known; but Dr. Kane’s ob- 
servations clearly establish the fact, that the ex- 
treme cold of latitude 80 degrees is not the li- 
mit to their northern migration. 

The habits of the Esquimaux are peculiar. 
They are essentially a migratory people, and, 
with sledges drawn by dogs, undertake jour- 
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by neys of bendtde of sailes in extent, depend: , THE GULF STREAM. T 
fe ng for their subsistence upon such nourishment The New York Evening Post gives a sketch corr 
i as chance throws in their way. This the little of a recent address before the Geographical also 
+ party under Dr. Kane found wo be sufficiently ' .~. . s : : - us ti 
i abundant to meet their own wants. Society at New York, by Professor A. D. Bache, pete 
i. During the whole cruise they were never seri- | from which the following paragraphs are taken est 
we ously in want of food but on one occasion, which “In regard to the early history of the Gulf the 
‘a was when on their return they were nearing | Stream, he would merely remark that the saga- by 
Bs) Melville Bay. Here fortunately a fine fat seal | cious mind of Dr. Franklin had been directed som 
4 presented itself, stretched at length on the ice. | to it by the English Admiralty, while in London Gul 
‘a A boat was manned to go in pursult of it, and | on post-office business, in a very singular manner. the: 
a Dr. Kane describes the excitement of the chase | It was found that the American trading vessels I 
oO as so intense, that one of the most experienced | running from Newport to England made the jour- ban 
‘4 gunners of the party could hardly command | ney ina fortnight less time than the regular Eng- reg 
4 himself sufficiently to fire at it until the boat | lish packets between New York and Liverpool. the 
4 had neared within a few yards, andit was in the It was proposed by the Admiralty to change onl 
cS very act of escaping. the point of sailing from New York to Newport, pol 
3 The temperature at which some of the ex- and Dr. Franklin was consulted as to the pro- tro! 
+ plorations were conducted, was between 70 and priety of so doing. He doubted the fact, and, cou 
a: 80 degrees below zero. So intense was this | under the belief that the English Government wh 
b cold, that the alcoholic thermometers failed to | was misinformed, consulted a Nantucket sea Ho 
i indicate accurately the temperature, and even | Captain then in London. The captain stated wa 
¥ chloroform and the essential oils, which resist | that it was true, but that the difference in sail- wo 
A low temperatures, became thick and turbid. It | ing arose solely from the knowledge possessed 
i was only by acareful observation and compari- by the American captains of the Gulf Stream, 
a son of many instruments, that they were ena- and the want of that knowledge by the English 
- bled to attain to any accuracy in regard to the | Captains. : ; 
te degree of cold. The English captains were frequently hailed 
he An opportunity has thus been given of testing by the Americas ae and informed of the 
i* the ability of the human body to resist a tempe- caddie’ oho lier mg oe eat but they 
P: rature of seventy degrees below zero, for several wadias ” “o ae ane ™ k ad\ a of the 
iu months together. The Doctor and his party were | 1 2DX€es, ane so ee oe ke slow ps aa 
dq enabled to do this by an immense consumption A map delineating the Gulf Stream was made 
rp of animal food, the ordinary daily allowance to by a ees eae drop thus 
im each man being six or eight ducks, or an equiv- meauaae se , Sie hers Rr: ated by him. 
Ae alent in several pounds of the fut seal. r mie the discoveries since made, the 
cS general line} as indicated on Dr. Franklin’s map, 


Shortly after the discovery of the compound 


: : remains unaltered, proving his admirable powers 
nature of the atmosphere by Priestly, Craw- »P = I 


of observation, and accuracy in noting facts. 


pone wl 
PR! 


; ford broached the theory that the animal heat The speaker held in his hand a note book in 
i of the body is maintained at an uniform tempe- | which Dr. Franklin had made observations on 
i ; rature of 98 degrees, by oe of a liberal this ocean river on his return passage, and which 
He consumption of food containing carbon in ex-| 1, (Mr. Bache) had discoyered some years since 
i The cileshundant ‘onl delta atdhavanean, among some old papers of his grandfather. 

i E ; ; The observations under his own superintend- 
eee periments prosecuted ‘by Liebig, were those 


ence were first commenced by Lieut. Davis, in 
1846, at Sandy Hook, and were continued from 
time to time by his late lamented brother, George 

In this connection, the experiment of Dr. |p, Bache, and Lieutenants Craven and Mafiit. 
Kane and his party, in showing the kind and A section of the Gulf Stream had been made 
amount of food required to enable the human | at Sandy Hook, another at Cape Hatteras, a 
body to resist the depressing influence of a con-} third off Charleston harbor, and a fourth off 
tinued low temperature, for a period of time | (Cape Canaveral, in Florida. Much difficulty 
longer than any other recorded, is of the high- | was experienced in procuring instruments capa- 
est practical value. ble of registering the deep-sea temperature. The 

We have in physical geography, as the re- | ordinary thermometer, even when enclosed in a 
sults of this cruise, a newly-discovered land, brass tube or ball, whose lips were ground to- 
flanked by_lofty mountain ranges, a wide and |gether and cemented with gutta percha, was 
iceless open sea, clearly pointing to an undis- | broken under the great pressure of the weight 
covered region of large extent towards the north | of many hundred fathoms of water. ‘They had 
pole, and immense glaciers, before which those | at last hit upon a very ingenious and simple 
of Cyr and Chamouni dwindle into insignifi- | device, which enabled them to register the tem- 
cance.—WN. Y. Evening Post. perature at any distance and pressure. 


We intended to establish this theory, which they 
£ do most successfully. 
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They had likewise some difficulty in noting | 
correctly deep-sea soundings. This difficulty has | 
also been obviated, and he was positively certain 
us to the correctness of the result both of tem- 
perature and soundings, which were in the high- 
est degree satisfactory, ‘They had found that 
the bottom of the Atlantic ocean was traversed 
by a range of mountains similar to the chain 
some distance back from the coast, and that the 
Gulf Stream pursued its way over the tops of 
these, and had an evident connexion with them. 
In the gorges of these ranges they had found 
bands of cold water, evidently from the polar 
regions. As far south as latitude 29 degrees 


the register indicated, at great depths, water at 

only two degrees above the freezing point. These 

polar streams seemed to be pursuing a course | 
trom northeast to southwest, and in a directly 

contrary direction to the bands of warm water 

which turm the main feature of the Gulf Stream. 

How far this knowledge of the bands of cold 

water might be made available to-commerce, he 

would not nuw pretend to say.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn [NTELLIGENCe.—The Arabia arrived at 
Boston on the 13th inst. with Liverpool dates to 
the ist She brings no tidings of the Pacific. A 
passenger in a steamer at Glasgow reported having 
seen, on the 7th ult., large quantities of brokeu 
ice, on Which were broken furmiture, Cablu doors 
and other articles, such as would be found ina 
first class vessel, but nothiug peculiar toa steamer ; 
the report itsell Was rather doubted at Liverpool 

The Peace Conterence at Paris opened ou the 
25th ult. Itis officially announced tuat at the first 


sitting, it Was avreed that au armistice, to expire 
on the 3ist inst., should be conciudedt between the 
belligerent armies. it was not, however, to affect 
the blockades established or w be established. 
Only two sittings were held prior to the Ist inst., 
and the members having signed a written guaran- 
tee not to divulge the proceedings until the close 
of the Conterence, their action did uot transpire. 
A sincere desire for peace was generally believed 
to animate ail the leading parues in the Conter- 
ence. Orders have beeu torwarded to the allied 
Generals respecting the armistice. It is stated 
that Napoleon has intimated to the Generals and 
Admirals in Paris that they probably will not be 


| required to return to the Crimea. Leave of ab- 
| sence is now freely given to the officers on duty 
| in the Crimea. 


“ THE LORD SEETH NOT AS MAN SEETH.” 


Wanderer from the narrow way, 
Sorely tempted, gone astray, 

All thy loaying to return, 

Mocked by doubt and cruel scorn ; 
When the world’s cold righteousness, 
Turneth from thee pitiless; 

When the heart within thee dies, 
Suriukipg from unloving eyes ;— 

Let tuis good word comiort thee, 

“ God seeth not as man doth - 


S'aves, on sunny southern plains, 
Wearing still your hateful chaius 
Sons of Erin, trodden down 

ity the priesthood aad the crown 
Suffering poor—where’er you pine,— 
In the factory or the mine, 

Toiling out your weary br: ath, 

For the “ meat which perisheth ;’ 
Better days sball surely be: 

“ God seeth not as man doth see.” 





Brothers! who have nobly stood, 
Stemming error’s surging flood, 

Bravely battling for the right, 

Through the tempest aud the night; 
Though the timid stand aloof,— 

Touough the selfish sneer and scoff,— 
Though, when slanderous tongues assail, 
Friends, long loved and trusted, fail,— 
Strong, and calm, and faithful be ; 

“ God seeth not as man doth see.” 


Tyrants! whose relentiess sway, 
Crushes brave hearts, d iy by day; 
P.-opling G d's fair earth with slaves, 
Filling Freedom's martyr-g: aves— 
When the lust of wealth aud power, 
Triumphs, io the evil hour; 

When the world esieems you great, 
When around you courtiers wait; 

Let this word your warning be; 

‘ God seeth not as man doth sea.” 


Enctanp.—The excitement relative to an ap- 


| prehended difficulty with the United States was 


entirely extinct. Tne Lord Mayor of Londun ten- 
dered a banquet to the American Minister, but the 
latter could not attend, having been invited to dine 
with the Queen on the same day. 

Notice had been given in Parliament of a reso- 


| lution disapproving of the course of the Govern- 


meut in retusing direct offers of troops trom Can- 
ada, while at the same time making abortive at- 
tempts to enlist men from the United States, con- 
trary to international law. 

due returns of the Board of Trade for the first 
mouth of this year, show au increase in the value 
ot exports over the preceding mouth of $7,549,950. 
This mse is attributed to the impulse given to com- 
merce by the expectation of peace. The imports, 
except breadstuffis, were also much increased. 

A series of forgeries, supposed to amount to 
nearly £1,000,000, is found to have been perpef 
trated by Johu Sadlier, M. P., chiefly in shares o- 
the Royal Swedish Railway, and deeds for pro. 
perty inthe Encumbered Estates Court of Ireland, 
He had also committed other frauds. ‘The torger- 
tinding detection inevitable, committed suicide. 


Russia.—An Imperial ordinance has been trans. 
mitted tothe Minister of Finance, authorizing an 
immediate issue of seven series of treasury bills 
to the total amount of 21,000,000 roubles, to assist 
the treasury. 

The importation of salt is permitted by the Aus- 
trian and Moldavian frontiers and by Odessa. 

Three thousand men were employed day and 
night in Constructing a iriple row of piles across 
the Gull of Finland, six miles from Croustadt, be- 
hind which the Russian sieam fleet was placed, 


Turxey.—The Sultan’s decree in favor of his 
Christian subjects had been read in presence of 
Turkish dignitaries at Constantinople. 


Inp1a.— The kingdom of Oude has been formally 


annexed to the British possessions. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





Japan.—A violent earthquake occurred at Jeddo, A bill has passed the Georgia House of Repre- 
on the 11th of 11th month, by which 100,000 houses | sentatives, by a large majority, which proviles that 
are said to have been destroyed, and 30,000 lives | the tax now imposed upon free persons of color, 
lost; but the accounts are probably exaggerated. | shall be set apart asa fund to be applied in trans- 

Soura America.—An act abolishing the punish- sporting this class of people voluntarily beyond 
ment of death, and limiting the maximum penalty | the limits of the United States, and those so dis- 
to ten yeafs’ imprisonment, has passed the third | posed may voluntarily retura to servitude. — 
reading in the Senate of New Grenada, and having | A billto establish a patrol on the Ohio river, to 
passed the Chamber of Representatives last year, | Prevent the escape of slaves, is before the Ken- 
will doubtless soon become a law. From Peru, tucky Legislature. One of the members said 
there are still reports of disturbances, and diffi- | $100,000 worth of slave property had escaped 
culty is anticipated at the coming Presidential | from the border counties since Christmas. 
election. A melancholy accident, attended with fearful 
loss of life, occurred on the Delaware on the eve- 
ning of the 15th inst. One of the steam ferry 
boats plying between this city and Camden, N. 
J., was found to be on fire while crossing the riv- 
er. An effort was made to return to the wharf, 
but the rapid progress of the flames rendered the 
steering apparatus unmanageable when that point 
was nearly reached, and the boat drifted out again 
| into the stream. No boats were on board, and 
the quantity of floating ice much impeded the ef- 
forts which were promptly made to render assist- 
ance from the shore. Many leaped overboard to 
escape the flames, and others were probably 
burned to death. The number on board was not 
exactly known, but was supposed to be nearly 
one hundred, of whom but little over forty were 
saved. Twenty bodies had been recovered up 
tothe evening of the 18th, and 33 others were 


Mexico.—The Constituent Congress has elected 
Comoufort President for one year. The revolu- 
tionists still held the city of Puebla at the last ac- 
counts, but the outbreaks every where else had 
been subdued. Gen. Vidaurri has projected a 
league of all the northern States to sustain liberal 
principles. 

CenTrRaL America.— Walker has seized the 
boats of the Accessory Transit Company, annulled 
their charter,and granted a new charter to another 
company. The ground assigned is the failure of 
the company to pay to the government the annual 
sum required by the charter. 

Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras and Costa 
Rica, have formed an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, against Nicaragua. That State sent 
Commissioners to treat with Costa Rica, but the | 
latter refused to receive them. 


: - missing. 
A volcano in Guatemala, on the 8th of Ist , 7 . 
month, discharged a large quantity of fine ashes, PENNSYLVANIA LecisLatureE.—No business of 


which fell thickly over a great extent of country, | general imterest has been transacted in either 
being carried a distance of 120 miles from the | House. Numerous bills have been passed, chiefly 
crater, of a local or private nature. The Committee of 
Conference on the Liceuse bill not being able to 
agree, two additional members from each House 
have been appointed. 





Domestic.—An earthquake occurred in San 
Francisco early on the morning of the 15th ult., 
which was the most violent that has been expe- 
rienced since the settlemeut of the country by the | «Concress.Jn the Senate, on the 12th, the Com- 
Americans. No buildings were destroyed, but{| mittee on tories prodeced a majority and mi- 
walls were cracked, plasiering shaken off, furni- | nority report on Kansas affairs; the former con- 
ure moved from its place, &c., and in one case a| demning the action of the Free State party, sus- 
heavy parapet wall was thrown from the roof of | taining the legality of the original Legislature, and 
a store into the street. The shock was not felt at| proposing the passage of alaw providing for the 
Sacramento and other places to the north, but was | election of a Convention to frame a State Consti- 
quite severe at some points further south. tution, as soon as the population shall amount to 

I'he severe winter in Texas is said tohave done | 23,420 ; the latter declaring the Legislaiure 
great injury to the wheat fields, and caused the} elected by the Missouri invaders fraudulent, and 
death of many cattle. Cayuga Lake, N. Y., is| advising the repeal of the act of 1854, and a new 
saul to have been entirely frozen over, a circum- | organization of Kansas as a Free Territory ; or if 
siarce which had not oceurred for forty years pre- | that cannot be done, that the action of the Legis- 
viously. ; lature should be declared void, and a new govern- 

Turee of the fugitives concerned in the recent} meut organized. Both reports were ordered to be 
el ve case at Cincinnati, including the woman who | printed, the number of copies being subsequently 
killed her child to prevent its return to slavery, | fixed at 31,000, being 500 to each member. A 
wid her infant, were on board of a steamboat late-! bill ‘authorizing the people of Kansas to forma 
ly destroyed by a collisionon the Mississippi, on j State Constitution, so soon as the population shall 
their way to Arkansas. The infant was drowned ; | be sufficient, was reported by the same Commitiee 
the lives of the others were saved. on the 17th. 

Reports from Kansas state that the Free State In the House of Representatives, 20,000 copies 





Levislature had adjourned to Lawrence, and was | of the reports of the Committee on Elections rela- 
ij -ession there at the last accounts. Gov. Shan-| tive to Kansas aflairs were ordered to be printed. 
i had gone thither to observe its proceedings. | The resolution granting power to send for persons 
( ‘test news is tothe &th inst., when it was|and papers was discussed on several successive 
s that fifty-six members were present. Ex | days, without any action being taken, up to the 
( or Reeder and J.H. Lane had been elected | 18th. The Committee on the Library was in- 
I Senators. Robinson, the Free State Governor, | structed to inquire nto the probable character of 
i message, advises that no resistance be made | Dr. Kane’s forthcoming report on the Arctic Expe- 
tc © ederal authority, should it interfere, at least | dition, with a view of ordering copies for mem- 


inere is no hope but revolution, bers of Congress. 
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